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Preface 



Time limits are a new and therefore largely unstudied approach to welfare reform. 
Despite this lack of experience, the expectations are great. Proponents suggest that time limits 
will motivate recipients to become self-sufficient, change welfare to a system of temporary 
assistance, and help curtail broader social problems. Critics argue that large numbers of 
recipients will be unable to achieve self-sufficiency and that they — and their children — will be 
seriously harmed by the policy. 

What will be the effect of time-limited welfare? Because so few people across the country 
have actually reached a time limit, the answer is still unknown. However, the experience of the 
three states studied in this report — Florida, Vermont, and Wisconsin — can offer some insight. 
These three states introduced time-limit policies early on, and welfare recipients in two of the 
states have begun to reach the limits. 

This is the second report in the Cross-State Study of Time-Limited Welfare. The first 
report described the different approaches of the three states to time limits and some of the issues 
they encountered in the early implementation of the policies. This report looks at recipient and 
staff attitudes towards time-limited welfare in the three states. This “street level” view of the 
policies is critical because line staff are responsible for conveying the time limits’ “sense of 
urgency” to welfare recipients, and because recipients are the ones who are expected to respond 
to the policies. 

The first report found that the three states all implemented time limits as one piece of a 
more comprehensive welfare reform strategy. The views expressed in this report confirm that 
time limits are only one of the factors influencing how staff and recipients view the changing 
welfare system and how they respond to welfare reform policies. 

Many staff say that time limits have helped to reorient their jobs toward the goal of 
helping recipients become self-sufficient, but they also note that other reform policies and other 
elements of their work environments can exert an equally strong influence. 

Meanwhile, interviews and discussions with 100 current and former welfare recipients — 
conducted when these individuals, had they received welfare continuously since the time limits 
were implemented, would have used up at least half of their allotted time on welfare — found 
relatively few people who said their behavior had been dramatically influenced by the existence 
of the time limit; the participants were more focused on day-to-day issues that confront low- 
income single mothers. Many were working or preparing for work, but said they would have 
been doing so with or without the time limit. Of course, recipients’ perspectives may change as 
they move closer to the time limits, but the views expressed in this report — along with recent 
evaluation findings from Florida — suggest that administrators and policymakers should not 
assume that time limits will automatically spur dramatic changes in behavior before people 
actually reach the limits. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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Chapter 1 



Overview, Key Findings, and Policy Lessons 



The emergence of welfare time limits represents a dramatic change in the way cash as- 
sistance is provided to poor families — particularly families headed by single mothers. Propo- 
nents of this policy see time limits as the next logical step in a long series of changes designed to 
reduce long-term welfare receipt and make welfare more transitional; they argue that limits will 
create a “sense of urgency” that will motivate recipients to find jobs and become self-sufficient, 
and also that curtailing welfare receipt will alleviate social problems that are seen as linked to 
welfare. Critics maintain that many welfare recipients will be unable to find stable employment, 
and that removing cash assistance will therefore cause serious harm to large numbers of poor 
children. 

In fact, no one knows how time limits will affect either the behavior and well-being of 
families or the level of government spending on welfare and other programs for the poor. Several 
rigorous studies are currently assessing the impacts, benefits, and costs of state time-limit pro- 
grams, but it is too early to draw any firm conclusions because the state programs are still rela- 
tively new. 

To help fill this knowledge gap, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) developed the Cross-State Study of Time-Limited Welfare. Funded by private founda- 
tions — the Annie E. Casey Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the Joyce Foundation, and the 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation — the Cross-State Study is examining the early implementa- 
tion of some of the first state-initiated programs that included welfare time limits — programs in 
Florida, Vermont, and Wisconsin. The purpose of the study is to draw some preliminary lessons 
from the states’ experiences with this new policy approach. 

This report, the second in the Cross-State Study, examines time limits from the “street 
level” perspectives of welfare recipients and line staff in welfare agencies. It describes how wel- 
fare agency staff say time limits are affecting their day-to-day work, and how recipients say they 
are responding to the new “message.” The data are drawn from staff surveys and from group and 
individual interviews with both staff and recipients in selected locations in Florida, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin during the first half of 1996. The data for this report were gathered during a unique 
period in the programs’ history — after time-limit policies had been implemented but when few, 
if any, people had reached a time limit. The attitudes of both staff and recipients, and their re- 
sponse to time limits, may be very different after more families begin to reach the “cliff ” and 
uncertainty about what will happen (for example, whether benefits will in fact be terminated or 
whether families will receive extensions of the time limit) begins to fade. 

This report does not provide definitive answers to the questions it addresses. Rather, it is 
intended to identify topics that need further examination and to provide insight to states that are 
just beginning to implement time limits about what they might expect to encounter in the first 
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years of the new policy. Furthermore, because the data come from surveys and interviews, they 
represent what people said about the time limits rather than providing information on how they 
actually responded. Separate reports from full-scale evaluations of two of these programs will 
provide more information about both the implementation and impacts of time limits. Early find- 
ings from MDRC’s evaluation of Florida’s program are summarized later in this chapter, and an 
early implementation and impact report on Vermont’s program is scheduled for early 1998. 

This report is divided into three chapters. This introductory chapter provides background 
information on the three programs studied and presents the key findings in this report. Chapter 2 
looks at the programs from the perspective of current and former welfare recipients who are or 
were subject to the time limits. It is based on focus group discussions and telephone interviews 
with 99 individuals in Escambia County (Pensacola), Florida; Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin; 
and Barre and St. Albans, Vermont, in early 1996. Chapter 3 looks at the programs from the per- 
spective of line staff. It includes data from interviews with staff in all three states and surveys of 
approximately 200 workers in Vermont, and in Escambia County, Florida. 

I. Background 

The roots of welfare time limits can be traced to a gradual erosion of public support for 
providing long-term cash assistance to able-bodied single mothers. Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC) — originally called ADC, Aid to Dependent Children — was created in the 
Social Security Act of 1935 to assist children who had been deprived of the support of one of 
their parents; at the time, these were mostly children living with widowed mothers. The program 
was not designed to promote employment because its target population was generally not ex- 
pected to work. 

Over the past six decades, as mothers entered the workforce in large numbers and the size 
and composition of the AFDC caseload changed, public support for the original vision of AFDC 
declined. Thus, for nearly 30 years, federal and state policymakers struggled to shift AFDC from 
an open-ended income support program to a program that promotes employment and self- 
sufficiency while at the same time continuing to further two other popular goals: supporting poor 
children and containing costs. In the 1970s and 1980s, policymakers sought to balance these of- 
ten conflicting goals by redefining AFDC as a quid pro quo: Government would provide income 
support and services to promote employment, but recipients in turn would be required to work or 
participate in activities that prepared them for work. Recipients who failed to comply with these 
mandates would have their grants reduced. This approach was reflected in the federal Family 
Support Act of 1988, which for the first time required states to ensure that specific proportions of 
AFDC recipients were participating in work-related activities through the newly created Job Op- 
portunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program. 

Although careful evaluations have shown that welfare-to-work programs such as those 
operated under JOBS can simultaneously increase work, reduce welfare receipt, save money for 
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taxpayers, and make participants somewhat better off financially, 1 many people were dissatisfied 
with the pace of change in the years after the Family Support Act passed (which coincided with a 
recession that contributed to large increases in welfare caseloads in many states). Thus, during 
his 1992 Presidential campaign, then-candidate Bill Clinton promised to “end welfare as we 
know it” by requiring welfare recipients to work after two years on the rolls. Although President 
Clinton’s proposal never passed, his pronouncements helped spur a flurry of activity in the states. 
Between 1993 and 1996, the Administration permitted 43 states to undertake welfare reform ex- 
periments under waivers of federal rules. A total of 31 of these waivers included some version of 
a time limit in at least part of the state, although many states defined the term quite differently 
than the President had: Rather than requiring recipients to work when they reached the time limit, 
these states proposed to end assistance at that point. 

After the 1994 mid-term elections, Congress began to consider new welfare legislation 
that included large reductions in spending on several programs for low-income people and a fun- 
damental change in the structure of welfare. Eventually, in August 1996, the President signed a 
bill that replaces AFDC with a block grant to states, ends the legal guarantee that assistance will 
be provided to all eligible families, and requires states to have a high percentage of their caseload 
participating in work activities, among other changes. The legislation, the Personal Responsibil- 
ity and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996, gives states vast new flexibility in rede- 
fining welfare but also imposes new restrictions, including a restriction on using federal funds to 
provide assistance to most families for more than a total of five years. The Act allows the use of 
state dollars to provide assistance to individuals after five years, and also permits states to im- 
pose time limits that are shorter than five years without having to obtain federal approval. 

Although states across the country are now making decisions about whether to implement 
time limits and what they will look like, there are still many questions about how this approach 
will affect families and taxpayers. Early time-limited welfare programs, such as the Florida, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin initiatives discussed in this report, provide an important preview of the 
issues that are likely to emerge in other states over the next few years. 



II. The Programs Discussed in This Report 

This report examines programs in Florida, Vermont, and Wisconsin, three of the earliest 
states to receive waivers to implement versions of a welfare time limit. 2 The first report in the 
Cross-State Study, released in late 1995, examined the three states’ policies in detail and identi- 
fied some of the early issues that emerged as these policies were put in place. 3 

A brief description of each program follows: 



'See, e.g., James Riccio, Daniel Friedlander, and Stephen Freedman, GAIN: Benefits, Costs, and Three-Year 
Impacts of a Welfare-to-Work Program (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1994). 

^Vermont’s waivers were granted in April 1993; Wisconsin’s in November 1993; and Florida’s in January 
1994. 

3 Dan Bloom and David Butler, Implementing Time-Limited Welfare: Early Experiences in Three States (New 
York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1995). 
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